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TO MARY. 


FOR 


fuer say that long years are a shadow—a dream, 
And fallinto time like the snow in the 
Sut little they think, who philosophize thas, 
itow dark are the iat separate us, 


streain ; 


moments t 


Yes! little they think how those sorrowing hours 
ome down oa the heart like a blast upon flowers, 
And how deep is the waste of the eye and the cheek 


When the love that first linked us no tempest ean break. 


Like the fetters that fasten the wandering doves 
is the deathless —the living romance of the loves 
‘hat hallows our hearts, for the farther they tly, 
ihe sweeter, the dearer, the stronger the tie. 


Yes—yes, if they knew all the magical hours, 

When our hearts like our fields were all fragrance and flow’rs, 
When our innermost thoughts were reveal’d thro’ the eye, 
And the language of love was pour’d out in a sigh! 

When the walk in the moonlight—the song of the birds, 
Yur little ones’ smiles and their innocent words, 

And the gladness we felt, undiminished by fears, 

Spoke out of the futures’ unsorrowing years. 


‘oh! yes, ifthey knew ut all these, and how deep 

is the heart where the waves of their memory sweep, 
Yhen—then would they utter that years are no dream, 
Nor fall iato time like the snow in the stream. ALPHa. 
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THE CLOAKED GENTLEMAN, 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 


rey slept that night at an inn near the seene of 
»heir late conversations; and while Eudora, overcome 
with fatigue of body and exhaustion of mind, sunk into 
» profound slumber, the wakeful thoughts of Rosalie, 
nduced her to leave her bed and look out upon the 
moon. ‘Their room was on the first floor, and 


rising 
he window near the ground; and while she stood ab- 
sorbed in meditations on the mysterious individual, 
vyhose sad farewell! still sounded in her imagination, 
the same melancholy voice fell distinctly on her ear, 
and her eyes rested, as if by magic, on the noble form 
fthe stranger. 

“It was the hope of once more seeing Miss Clair- 


ille,” said he, ** which caused me to hover around this 
house; and I am too happy that I have not lingered in 
A few hours since, and I believed that I had no 


) heart for virtue, no feeling in com- 


ain. 

ye for beauty, m 
non with any of the human race; but at this moment, 
{ um fully, perhaps, fatally undeceived ; for it is to you 
ilone, that | owe the knowledge of the truth. 

* Tell me who you are,” said Rosalie, with an emo- 

on which she in vain endeavoured to conceal. 

**L am one,” replied he, ** to whom wealth has been 
dross; power, vain; ambition, a consuming fire; fame, 
a passing shadow; hope, a cheat; friendship, a bub- 
ble; and love, an ignis-fatuus of the brain.”’ 


* Strange, incomprehensible being,’ answered Ro- 


sulie! “I am confident that you have had a part in 


the fortunes and affairs of men, and a name in the 
world’s annals. Tell me who you are ? 
“ Not yet,” replied he. “ The time may come, 
when I shall appear before you in my own name and | 
character; but it will be at the risk of losing the inter- 
est which, I fear has only been excited by mystery 
The intereet which is only kept alive by mystery 





of the 


It is absurd in me, however, to!) which they were uttered, forcibly recalled her suspi- 
] 


said the young lady, somewhat coldly, * Rosalie started—the words, the tone of voice m 


most flattering kind. 


is 


not 


pry ito things which do not concern me; yet why) cions; but she replied without appearing to observe it 
did you seek a renewal of so strange an intercours« ‘You could not fail to be charmed with such a 
“In order to forget for a few moments,” said he, scene ; but surely, Niagara far exceeds it ? 
mournfully, “that the world contained no being who ‘In grandeur and sublimity very far,” said Wallen- 
cared for me or my destiny ; but I go with the thought} stein; * but,’ continued he, with a sudden change 
still heavy at my heart. I go without the hope that I} from the tone of manly confidence, to the deep and 
ehall retain a place in the memory of Miss Clairville.””) thrillin w accents of fee g—to me, there is some 
“The changes of life,’ answered Rosalie, “ permit Uung more t ching to the heart in the simply beau 
few things to make a long impression on the mind.) tilul, than in the magnificent and sublime. 
unless fre quently revived by circumstances. It is, Rosalie hastily raised her eyes to his face, and 
therefore, most like ly that the stream of time will soon} could no longer couceai her surprise. 


sweep these passing adventures into the gulph of * | have heard those words before,” said she, almost 


| unconscious 
* Where, and by whom, were they spoken 


Wallenstein. 


* | know not by whom 


oblivion.” of her own expressions 


“It were presumption in me to think otherwise, >” asked 


said the stranger; “and with this conviction, | once 


- - ar . > } Tv. * 
more bid you adieu finally—for ever. answered Rosalie; ** but it 


Rosalie leaned for an instant against the window to! Was on the banks of Montinorenci. 


collect her scattered senses; but when she again * And have the changes of fe permitted such a 
looked out in the moonlight, he was gone. The as-)| trifle to make a /asting Unpression on the memory ol 
tonished girl strained her eyes in vain. Every object|} Miss Clairville said le, taking her hand with an air 
lay motionless in its shadow, and not a sound broke} of tenderness. 

the stillness of the quiet hour. Shesaw him no more. || The bewildered gi been for several minutes 


In the course of another year, occupied with the}! lost in a labyrinth of doubt and perplexity; but that 


of led the deception. 


1 almost 


pleasures and amusements of Charleston, the plac question instantly en 


Judge Malcolm's residence, the cousins ha xclaimed she, speaking more 


ceased to talk of the * 


* Then it was you t 


cloaked gentleman. Rosalie|! in answer to her own thoughts than te his w ords 


sometimes dwelt in secret on his last unaccountable Wallenstein smiled. 

conversation with herself; but the recollection became ‘Ihave long been aware of your suspicions, Ros 
less and less frequent, and would have died away en-| alic,’ said he. ‘1 know that in your own imagina 
tirely, had it not been accidentally revived by the ap-|| tion you have often identified me with a strange eccen- 


| tric being who once sought, without name or character, 


pearance of 2 young Philadelphian in their circles 
: The folly of 


who bore a strong resemblance, both in face and figure] to secure a place im your remembrance. 
to the mysterious stranger. Indeed, the two young} the attempt struc k incontrovertibly upon my mind 
ladies found it difficult to persuade themselves that he} during my conversation W ith you beneath the window, 
was not actually the same person; but.as he never| and 1 left you with an abruptness which you may 
gave either word or look of recognition, they at verhaps rec ollect. 1 would tain explain to you now 


ength 
of my conduct, but fear it will detain you 


| 
dismissed the idea as vague and unfounded. He was! the motives 
also apparently much younger, and had all the glow of} too long from the company. | 
health, together with the gay and buoyant spirits of ‘Go on,” said Rosalie; * | am too much interested 
In short, Frederick Wallenstein to think of dancing. 


W allenstem presse d her hand and proceeded. 

* actuated ¢ he » partly by w 
and his acquain-'} I was actuated at that time partly by whim, and 
as his || partly by dislike to the world, occasioned by early disap 
| had wealth, education, and a respecta 


hope and happiness. 
was a universal favourite. His manners partook of} 
the polish aud refinement of his city ; 
tance with the polite accomplishments, as well « 
general know ledge of other subjects, told that he be-|| pointments. 
longed to the higher class of society. ble n society; yet they did not prevent me 
were principally devoted to the cousins, but more espe-|) from meeting with deep treachery in man, and cold 
hearted ingratitude and fickleness in woman; and J 
One evening they had escaped together from the|| began to look on the advantages which had been given 

My health suf: 


} 
at an indulgence of sensibility, and 


His attentions standing 


cially to Rosalie. 


, , i eee oseniee 
heat of a crowded ball-room, to enjoy the fresh air on|| me, with a kind of sic kening disgust 


tered trom 


the balcony. Wallenstein was unusually taciturn, and too gre 


Rosalie, at a loss for something to say, as the conver-|| 1 determined to travel; though not so much from a 
sation flagged, abruptly asked, wish to live, as from a desire to escape the necessity ol 
“ Have you ever visited the Falls of Niagara, Mr.|/seeing old acquaintances and pretended friends. It 
' was, however, an odd caprice of fancy which induced 
|me to adopt the mode I pursued, of passing unknown 
1 the 


effectually, and to discove 


W allenstein? 
* 1 have, 
And Montmorenci 

Yes. 


“1 think,’ said Rosalie, * they are among the things |} ; 


1} 


replied he. 


= unidst the multitude. iwht by that means to 


‘i study human nature moré 


there were really any intrinsic goodness or virtur 


whieh, once seen, can never be forgotten. in the heart of man; but darker sentiments of misag 

said he; and then added with| thropy were fast taking possession of my mind, when 
i am very eure that I shall never| l had the good fortune to m et Miss Malcolm, and 
me if I say. her more lovely cousin. Our re 


eacited a sipgular 


“ They are, indeed 
peculiar emphasis, “ 





jor it was there I experienced} pardon 


ymept | bad for many months 


orget «Montmorencs 
the rst sense of enj: peated and romantic renco ntere 
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interest in my bosom; and my last interview with you 
ecasioned an entire transition of feeling, which gave 
a new spring to my existence. I prosecuted my de- 
sign of going to the south of France, where I soon 
all 


experienced all, and more than anticipated; and 


with renovated health and spirits, returned to seek, 
ind win, if possible, the only earthly treasure which I 
now desire—the heart of the artless, the innocent, 
the beautiful Rosalie. 

So sudden and unexpect 


ed 


strong 


a declaration from one 


vyho had made the first impression on her 
youthful fancy, overwhelmed his attentive auditress 
with astonishment and confusion, and her answer, 
whatever it might have been, was so disjointed and 
inintelligible, that it cannot be recorded. But Wal- 
lenstein was satisfied. 

At that time he certainly thought and believed that 
he loved Rosalie. He had been fascinated by her na- 
tive loveliness and simplicity; and it was not until af- 
ter he had secured her affections and promise to be 
his, that he began to study more deeply the character 
of Eudora. 


he sought to vary, even happiness, in its calm and 


With the active and restless spirit of man, 


equal state, by occasionally endeavouring to penetrate 
the reserve of Miss Malcolm's disposition ; and it was 
then, her genius, her talents, the higher and more in- 
tellectual order of her beauty, forced themselves with 
new power on his observation. “Is it possible,” 
sighed he to himself, “that I have mistaken my own 
taste and heart, in preferring Miss C!airville to her 
cousin ?”’—but he banished the thought as dishonour- 
able to himself and injurious to Rosalie; and hasten- 


ed to fulfil his engagement, and remove from the influ- 
ence of amind and character, which he found but too 
congenial with his own. 

In Philadelphia the wife of Walienstein was intro- 
duced into the first circles of elewance and fashion; 
and the gaiety of Rosalie’s disposition, her natural 
love of company and pleasure, induced her to enter 
with eagerness into the dissipations and amusements 
of the city. 
husband, yet she could not be reconciled to the dull 


She was passionately attached to her 


monotony of domestic life. 
ed his fears for her health; 
in the full assurance that they were vain 


but she laughed at them, 
and his in- 
dulgence, overcoming his scruples, he continued to at- 
tend her to public places, and generously endeavoured 
tomake her happy according to her own ideas. 

It was not long, however, before the rose faded on 
the cheek of Rosalie. 
hectic fever and a hollow cough, carried her rapidly 
+} 


thie 


A sudden cold, followed by a 
to her grave ; and in course of a few months from 
the time of his marriage, Wallenst 
early tomb. 
yet he sincerely mourned the fate of the artless and 


in wept over her 
He had not been happy in his choice; 


beautiful creature who had given him her young affec- 
tions, and perhaps suffered from his false indulgence of 
her pleasures. In the solitude of his lately gay and 
cheerful mansion, he dwelt on the amiable and endear- 
ing qualities which had first won him from his loneli- 
ness and misery, toa second enjoyment of life; and 
more than a year was given to her memory, before he 
suffered his thoughts to wander to another. 

Miss Malcolm wa: 


had been the only person within her knowledge, whom 


still unmarried. Wallenstein 
she could have loved; but his open preference fur Ro- 
salie had prevented her from throwing away the trea- 
Still she had met with no other 
who could call forth the secret sympathies of her soul, 
and with irresistible power blend mind with mind. 


sures of her heart. 


To her cousin she had been truly attached; and 
her generous feelings rejoiced in her happiness, and 
grieved at its speedy termination. 
felt a melancholy pleasure in seeing Wallenstein; but 
and she supposed that the death 


She would have 


1¢ souvht her not; 


Wallenstein often express- | 


of Rosalie had broken the only tie 
It was not so. 


which gave her | 

He came when 
and ventured to 
almost tempted | 
Malcolm freely 


gave his consent, and blessed a union which had long 


a claim to his regard. 
the season of mourning had expired, 
ask the hand of her who had once 
him to be false to his vows. Judge 
been the secret wish of his heart; and Wallenstein, 
united to one whose taste and feelings assimilated to 


j 


fe, and 


his own, forgot the vicissitudes of his former life, 


was at length happy. ESTELLE. 
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THE SUDDEN MATCH, 

Tre heedlessness and desperation with which mor- 
tals rush into enterprises where life is uselessly endan- 
gered, the insanity which leads a man to stand up and 
be shot at, in atonement ror the insults he has received, 
are powerful sarcasms on the weakness of human na- 
ture; but to me they are far less inexplicable than 
the thoughtless haste with which multitudes rush into 
matrimony. I donot mean thoughtlessness on the score 


of pecuniary affairs; for I believe the old fashioned || 


creed, that an early union witha virtuous and discreet 
wife, is likely to make aman richer, as well as happier, 
than he would otherwise be. But what can be hoped |! 
where there is total want of knowledge and reflection 
concerning principles, habits, suitableness of character, 
and mutual affection? One of the loveliest and noblest || 
girls] ever knew fell a victim to this sort of imprudence. 
Her father’s large mansion and highly cultivated farm 
are directly in sight from my library window ; and they 
seldom meet my eye without recalling her youthful 
figure tomy mind. Her beauty was brilliant and pecu- 
liar. She was dazzlingly tair ; and there was a glorious || 
light of expression all over her face, as if the bright- || 
ness of an invisible angel were forever reflected upon 
it. Her beauty was decidedly foreegn—altoget her like a 
rich picture, which an enamoured artist had worship- || 
Yet of gracefulness, both of thought and 


} 
| 
| 


ped into life. 
movement, she had even more than of beauty. 


*“« Her form was upborne by a lovely mind, 
Which dilating, had moulded her mem and motion, 
Like ea-flower untolded beneath the oceun.”* 1} 


Above all women | ever saw, she hada strong and 


deep capacity for pure, disinterested love. Her mind 
was vigorous and manly—but astranger toall disorderly 
dreams of liberty and power; for her thoughts and 
theories took their colouring from her heart. 

At nincteen she was engaged toa young man apar- |; 
ently worthy of her, and her friends warmly approved 
the choice. It was not until the arrangements for her 


‘completed that she discovered 


wedding were nearly 
herself to be a second object of affection, and that her | 
forsaken rival was fading under disappointment and| 


weariness of heart Her high romantic feelings re- 


coiled at this—a mortal foot had intruded upon the 
were gone for ever. The 
young man, abashed at her el 


1 whom excessive bear 


fairies —and her dreams 
ons 


oquent admonit 


turned to his first love fron ty 


had enticed him, and their union proved a happy one 
As for the young Octavia, her spirits were for a whil 


upborne by the consciousness of having acted nobly 
but love, with its dreamy excitements, and all engross- 


ing tenderness, had awakened affections that would 
+} ] 
Soul. 


not again return into the s¢ aled caverns of 
Octavia was active and energetic—her mind and heart 
ever busy in some scheme of improvement and benevo- 
lence ; but those who had known her intimately saw 
that all this was done with effort. 

A journey was proposed, and in a few months Octavia | 
was at the Springs amid the dangerous influence of 


flattery and fashion. Insix weeks she returned, en- 


gaged! She who had reflected so much and so wisely 


on the chances of domestic happiness, had suddenly 


any oiits pre 


Canton of Underwalden. 


promised herself to a man, of whose principles and dis 
positions she knew nothing. “ After all, it is but a Jot 
\tery,”’ she said, “ andif I inquired and reasoned a year, | 
might be deceived.” I neither liked nor believed thi: 
doctrine ; for ] thought a tolerable share of discrimina 
|tion would enable a careful observer to detect the real 
character through the most studied drapery of art.— 
Moreover, I did not like the gentleman. He was a court 
ly and polished favorite of the drawing-room ; but ther: 
was a vindictive fire in his eye, and practised gracious 
ness about his mouth, that to me, indicated an ill tem 
pered and selfish man. Octavia’s father knew him t: 


be of goodly parentage, and possessed of a competent 


"fortune ; and as he made no objection, they were soo! 


after married, with much of the ‘* pomp and circum 
stance” of fashion. 

Three months after, I visited Octavia, Something of 
painful embarrassment marked her very kind reception 
lof me; and during my stay, I could not but observe she 
‘never spoke of her husband, except in the most casua 
way. Her manner toward him was submissive and gen 
tle; but it seemed like the sweet resignation ofa martyr 
He was seldom at home ; and when there his conduct 
was cold and selfish in the extreme. Once whe 
she began to read a new book with much eagerness, he 
begged her to lay it aside, as he wished to have th 
pleasure of reading it himself.—Another time, whe: 


‘she was very ill, she dropped at his feet a handkerchiet 


on which she had just poured some Cologne ; but he 


¢ 


looked at it without moving. I arose and gave th 


handkerchief to my friend. She coloured like crimson, 


jand raising her eye to mine, she burst into tears. Poor 


I knew tl 
involuntarily poured forth its waters of bitterness! W« 


girl! 1e misery of a heart that had thus 
never spoke on the subject; but from that day I resoly 
ed to warn all young ladies against marrying a mat 


whom they had known only six weeks—and that toe 


lat the Springs! 
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ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY 


Avmosr at the same moment that the intelligence of the 
appearance of this anxiously expected romance in England 
was made known in this city by the arrivai of English papers 
a copy from the indefatigable press of the Messrs. Harper was 
received by us, and we need hardly say that all our othe: 
avocations were suspended until we had devoured its con 
tents. Weare not among the number of those who pro- 
fess to find a visible depreciation in each successive produc- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott: we have read them all, and still 
read them, with delight. and look forward to the acquisition 
of each in turn as they appear, with anticipations of plea- 

ure that seldom fail to be realized in their fullest measure 
But we have no space or time to devote to the superfluous 
task of bestowing praise on any of the Waverley novels ; our 
nt business 1s, 

of Anne of 
optmion, that its merits are 


d At the drawing of the curtain, the 


prese to lay before our readers a very briet 


account Geierstein, premising however ou 


such as entitle it to rank with 


ecessors. 
reader is introduced to two Englishmen, calling themselves 


John and Arthur Philipson, and journeying in the guise ot 
merchants from the little town of Lucerne, in the autumn of 
1474, toward the camp of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur 
eundy. In their penlous course, the youth is rescued fron 


imminent danger by a maiden, Anne of Geierstein, and 
hospitably entertained by her uncle Arnold 
andamman or chief magistrate of the 
At the time of their meeting, the 


eve of declarmg war against 


with his father 


Biederman, the I 


Diet of Switzerland ts on the 
the Duke, but the Landamman, who is looked up to with 


great respect by his countrymen, 1s anxious, if possible, to 


effect a reconciliation, and with this design, is about to pre 


ceed with several of the most distinguished Switzers, to dc 
mand an audience. The 


. ’ 
sact with Charles 


Englishmen having also business 


to tran join the deputation, but not unt 
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SES — ——— 


i mutual affection has begun to touch the hearts of Anne 


and Arthur. The damsel, who it appears is the daughter o 


a count, also journeys with them, bemg required by her fa- 


her On the road the Englishmen 


to rejoin bum. 


} 


with dangers and obliged to leave the 


yurney ; are seized by a mercenary and rapacious officer o 


the Duke, imprisoned and about to suffer death, but are mys- 


of Geierstem 


Anne 


‘ther perils await them, but are happily avoided throug! 


tenously rescued by the agency of 


1¢ assistance of a priest who exercises an unaccountable 


suthority over all he meets, and at length the travellers ar- 
ve in safety at the camp of Charles ; are recognised by him 


3 the Earl of Oxford, (exiled from England in consequence 


it his fidelity to the cause of Lancaster, and to Margaret of 
Anjou, the widow of the feeble monarch Henry the V1. sup- 


anted by the fourth Edward,) and his son Arthur de Vere 
their object in seeking the Duk 
fance to rest 
land, and they are successiul in their suit ; 
to receive the promise 
are wrecked, partly by the policy of Louis the XL. 


kingdom Edward of Euglard had 


hope S 
hing of France, whos 
nvaded, but who succeeds in effecting a peace with his inva- 
der, and in prevailing upon iim to return to his own domi- 
tions; and sull more effectually by the rash and ungovern- 
able anger of Charies against the Swiss, whose country he 


invades, 1s twice deteated, and finally slain at the sanguin- 


ary and decisive battl 
the independence of Switzerland. 
deathof Margaret of Anjou, which took place but a short 


fought near Nancy, which secu: e« 
With his fall, and the 


time previous, the hopes and designs of the exiled Lancas- 
trians were extinguished ; and there being no longer any 
thing to prevent the umon of Arthur and the Countess Anne 
of Geierstein, they are married, and ail ends happily.—This ts 
but a faint outline of the story, and necessarily gives no idea 
of the most interesting incidents of the tale ; the difliculties 


which at first surround the love of Anne and Arthur; the 


perilous scenes in which Uxtord and his son are involved; 
the wild and mysterious legend of the ancestors of Anne ; 
the subtle contrivances of the priest already mentioned, who 


turns out to be her father, Count Albert of Geierstein, and 
} 


the influence which, by his assistance she is enabled to exer- 


ise over the fortunes of herlover; all these and many more, 


ur limits have compelled us to owt; but they are managed 


und related with all the wonted power of the author, and 
form a story not less interesting than either of the matchless 


romances for which the world is mdebted to his splendid 


talents. An edition of this work has alse been published by 


the associate printers of this city 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


eceived a very | 


We 


stament, beautifully bound and printed, stereotyped by 


have just 1 iandsome copy of the New 
re 
James Conner ot New-York, published by F. Adancourt of 
rroy, and containing, in addition to the text, a vocabulary 
t all 


bennec 


the words therein comprised, divided, accented, and 
1, and having th 


n alphabe tical 


parts of speech annexed, arranged 
order, and adapted to the orthography and 
pronunciation of Walker; and ulso containing a catalogue 
of all the 


tion; with a key prefixed to the whole, representing thé 


proper names with their division and pronuncia- 


different sounds oi vowels. 
editor (Mr. R 
calculated to assist the reader in many important particu- 


ist ol the 


The plan pursued by the 


selaer Bently) appears to be excellent ard 


lars, not the which 13, 


acquiring a correct 
We 


pro- 


nunciation of tie scriptural names. have often re- 


marked the ditlerent modes of pronouncing these appella- 


fons ade by divines, and have 


long thought that 





some Work similar to tuat now belore us was a destderatum 
in sacred literature lo every one who is in want of a 
restament we would recommend this neat little volume in 
preference to any Otier that we have seen; and even to 
those who are alre supplied, this is worth purchasing, 





tor the sake of the vocabulary and key 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We have received the seventh number of this work and find 
it to contain some excellent articles, among which ts one that 
we have read with peculiar pleasure, upon the ancient poe try 


Southe y, Ww hose fame, 





Diy trom the pen ot 
pend far more upon 
ty.—The short Essay 


by the way, we shrewdly suspect will de 


Ris 


prese than his poetry for perpet 


arc beset 


companions of their 


is to ubtain trom him assis- 
re the race of Lancaster tothe throneo Eng- 
at least so far as 
of the powerful Charles, but all their 


upon the Criminal Law of the French will be found curiou 


{ and instructive; but the gem of this number is the splendid 
article upon Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman Empire, 
maghly attractive 


a subject at the present time, when the 


fate of Tursey seems to hang in suspense, and the eyes of 
{ all the world are fixed upon the struggle. To the man of 


antiq 


; Foreign Quarterly is invaluable 


scienee, the uanan, the tourist and the historian, the 
and the general reader 


1 who wishes to acquire a knowledge of the most important 


> and remarkable works published in every part of continental 
Europe, and rarely imported into this country, will find in 
its pages the best, and, in most cases, only means of gaining 
the 


lars per 


information he desires The subsenption is eight dol- 


annum: and the Messrs. Carvill are the agents 


THE YANKEE. 
Onthe tenth instant the weekly publication of this paper 


will cease. It will thereafter be issued in monthly numbers 


“* [tas intended to improve the whole character of the work, 
] 


and to establish, if possible, 


a monthly magazine, which, 


without crossing the path of any other, shall be dese rving 
af | 


tone and original manner of Mr 


rom the nt 
Neal 


his publication will not interfere with the plan of any con- 





liberal encouragement very independe 


we are certain that 
temporary, and, from the mterest generally attached to his 
Mr. 


Iways been too nch in hus own resources, too in- 


writings, we anticipate for him a generous support, 


Neal has a 


dependent and high-minded, not to be above the pitiful and 
too common subterfuge of copying his neighbours’ literary 


models. There ts not an individual in the United States 
better qualified by his genius, learning, and inmate know- 
cage ol men and manners, to conduct @ literary period al 
led i i ,t juct a lit y} i , 


Wells and Lilly, o 


and none more deserving of success. 


Boston, are to be the publishers. 


THE ALBION. 
We cannot but admire the quict and even tenor with 
which the editor of this adnurable journal pursues his liter- 


ary career, never inteiiering with the local concerns of this 


country, and havuig the imstruction and amusement of his 


numerous readers alone m view No stronger evidence of 


the success of his labours could be adduced, than their vi- 


gorous and unrelaxed coutunuance to an enghth volume, 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 





NEW-YORK MIRROR 


BARNES. 


FOR THE 


Ir will not be easy for us to forget the first time we saw 


this actor. Going into the Park theatre one evening alter 
the performance had commenced, we perceived a person 
on the boards conducting hunsell in what appeared to u 

though it is not easy to tind 


eccentric 


a Very extraordinary manner ; 


words clearly to explain what that manner was. was 


moving his body across the | in a most 


~oards 


fashion, throwing his limbs into all sorts of unimaginable 


positions, ogling, squinting, puffing out his cheeks, and alter- 








nately elongating and contracting the muscles of the thin 
and nanow face of wlhuch he was owner, with the most 
ndiculous and ludicrous rapidity Che business of the stage 
was at a stand, and the other actors appeared to wait with 


exemplary patience for the termination of those cunous pro- 


ceedings ; and then they, and thi person in paruucular, 





played out the rest of the scene in @ discreet a d proper 
manner. The people around eemed to take all in good 
part; while we were lost in astonishment, and knew not 
wluch to wouder at most, the 1 ipudence ot the actor, or 
the passiveness of the audience Hinting as mu ya 
gentleman im the vicmnuity, he milingly repled that “it was 
Barnes the annuvuncement of wluch prece ol ft rmatio 
he seemed to consider as i perfectly auis‘uctory explanation 
of what had taken or whatever might take plaice 

Verily, there is much truth mt saying, that “ custom 
is second nature.’ When Clara Fisher first appeared in r 
this country, every one noticed und talked about th light 
hep which it was then averred she had, though now, nine- 
tenths of her admurers will deny that any such peculiarity 
does, or ever did exist. So, though in a@ greater degree, with £ 





Barne Custom has so reconciled us to his ways, that we 
can at present sit and see the manceuvres with whic 1 he 
intersperses his part, played off, scarcely conscious that they) | 





are t mew for ¥ excited on nugled 


um as we now see him, we 


should sav, that ott Amusing, extravagant 
and extraordinary actors we have ever beheld. Inthe main, 
! ubtedly a man possessed of real sterling comik 
tu though not of the most polshed kind. He has all 
the spirit, dre vy, and coarseness of one of Cruickshank 

caricature His buff it for the lack of another 
term, so harsh a word may phed,) are the best speci 

of that bad genus, inmmuita tf their hand, and less offensiv« 
than those of any other a and he has so intermixed 
them with every thing he does, that there is no separating 
the good from the bad, the wheat from the teres, so that 
his best efforts are s nkled with defects, and his worst 


marked with many No man takes a 


reaeemn quantuics 
liberty with his audien » frequently as Barnes, and nc 
man does wt so well. Oth top hall way, as if consqou 


they were doing wrong, and tai Barnes, on the contrary 
treats the audience like an old friend—places unlunited cor 
idence in their good nature i succeeds; for they seer 
to teel t t would | Kind t epay this confidence by 
vi 4 than a laurh at hi good bad, or indifferent 
ate 
It would be folly to say that Mr. Barnes was any thing 


ike a taultless pertormer, but he is a great deal better thar 
many who appreach arer that character. He is an or- 
ginal, and one whom you like sometimes, even in spite ot 


your judgment: and, let him play what he will, his appear 
ance is always welcome l'o use an expressive phrase, h 
“keeps the stage alive und there 1s no reading ol playbill 
or looking round the box while | on it 

There are two classes of persons who form an undue ¢ 
mate of Barne First, the vulgar, who adnure prodigious! 
and applaud vociferously, the contortions and distortions ot 


his visage, and are, for the n part, incapable of admiring 
any thing else ind, secondly, the over fastidious, who 
pre tending to an extraordinary purity of taste, judge hun by 
his detects rather than by his merits, ar fora few unseemly 
excrescences, condemn a man of first rate talents as a low, 
vulgar actor. This is injustice in the lughest degres lr 
nearly the whole of the extensive range of characters h 
sustains, the sterling ore in the proportion of ten to one 
to the alloy; and in all th iad of old men, he may be 
pr mounced umtormly goo There 1s « truth in his con 
ception, and even a minute delicacy of finish in hus repre 
ntations of the lowest and most degraded stages of hu 
manity—ot extreme dotage and drivelling unbecility, that 
ure y erlatively tine In old misers too,—rascals clinging 
with desperate inveteracy to this world and its concerns 
yet feartul and anxious about the future—trembling at eter 
nity and grasping at a guinea ich as Nicholas in Secrets 
Worth Knowimg, or Silky in the Road to Ruin, he is alt 
ther unequalled ww tottering step—the greedy, ghastly, 
un } " ind the sharp, broken, and querule 
nee, forman unpre e and pitiable picture of human nature 
und yet Mr. Ba : tation ts founded less on these thas 
mm far interior effort 1 as Mawworm, &« There is an 
other class ol old mi 1’ re passionat , and lt 
willed temperament " K ve m Turn Out, and Col 
Hardy in Paul Pry, in which h arly at Lot equally happy 
l pon the whole there is a ry great ce to admure im 
Barnes, with scarcely any thing, when once familar with 
him, that really offensive And | faults too are not 
altovether his own, but are 1 measure continued, it 
not created, by the public For mstance, when, as Sir Peter 
reazic, mn the screen ene, her the unkindness of hn 
wile, and 18 moved to toars, the au ice invariably catcl 
at the application of the handkerchiel to his eyes as an in 
ble one f th to laugh, thinsing that the gnets of 
tarnes must of \ radu rou and, do all he can, 
‘ t make th i rd that it possibie for lun 
i 1 part w i ! i through a litth 
( ( i ' tt 1 earnest A 
l if ved at, Barnes 
1 turn i at griet a, a min the evenimg 
1 i the last t ) relore t ] i geod in anti 
for th pl s Co B iu Cc 
GENTEEL DUNNING I Troy B aking of the 
I sl alarm cr ate bank ! cautions it 
ibscribers to | urci and n too much paper 
ney on ind at one tin t t rs *crapt 
1 t 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 

On, lovely in thy loneliness 

Thou smil’st, fair star, o’er earth and sea 
For the dark clouds that round thee press, 

Hide all the lights of heaven but thee. 
Though dark the earth, and dark the sky 

And darker still this heart of mine, ~ 
hou, from thy distant throne on high, 

Doth still in unchanged beauty shine 


Beautiful star! how many a dream 
Of joy unknown, and yet to be, 
Has been my vainly-cherished theme, 
While I have fondly looked on thee. 
Each gentle ray of thine awoke 
Some new formed hope within my breast ; 
To me thy face of beauty spoke, — 
And told me I should yet be blessed. 
Vair star! while gazing thus on thee, 
The shades of vanished years advance, 
Gliding before me rapidly, 
Brought back by memory’s lightning glance ; 
Days, marked by some new hope or joy, 
Nights soft, and beautiful, and bright ; 
Dreams, which time only could destroy, 
All pass at once before my sight 


Forms, lovely and beloved, glide b y— 


Faces I ne’er shall see again, 
Beheld by fancy’s eagle eye, 

Now stand before me bright and plain 
Sounds long forgotten strike my ear, 

Music and laughter’s frolic tone ; 
Voices long silent now I hear, 

Sweeter than alll yet have known 


The invocations sportively 

Addressed to thee, “ mine own loved light ;” 
Whule rose upon my memory 

Soft eyes whose beams as thine were bright 
Oh! never shall my soul forget 

That fairy period of life ; 
Still fondly does my heart regret~ 

Those hours with sweet emotions rife 


What was the magic charm which mad 
My life a fairy vision then? 

The sole green spot, the sunny glade, 
That now arise to memory’s \en ? 

There was a light that round thee shone, 
Which o’er surrounding objects threw 

Colourings of beauty not thine own, 
Reflections of its own bright hue. 


What made thee then, sweet star, so dear 
Thou wert identified with all 

Which did my darksome path-way cheer, 
In hours which fondly I recall 

That bright star of my destiny, i) 
Which then around me shed its light 

Resembled, in its beauty, thee, 
Thou fairest planet of the night 


Star of my life! thy light is quenched 
And set for ever is its beam! 
At once from my dark soul was wrenched 
Its brightest, last, and loveliest dream ’ 
Yet thou unaltered, shinest on, 
Bright star! still beauteous as before, 
Thou art the only unchanged one 


Of all the lovely things of yore! Tuyr2a. 





THE CENSOR. 





FOR THE 
THE PERIPATETIC. 


NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





NUMBER Iv. } 





I rminx it was Charles Surface, in the School for’ 
Scandal, who, on being reproved for his ingratitude in 
putting up at auction the portraits of his ancestors, | 
replied, “ Of what use are our ancestors if nothing can 
be made of them?” And although the remark has) 
always passed off with rather an air of ridicule, I 
must confess that I have often been struck with its 
force, and with its strong applicability to a large, and 
by no means an unreflecting, portion of mankind. || 
We have been divided, by a sagacious writer, into 
borrowers and lenders; all our advantages are found- 
ed upon some disadvantage, and that by no means an 
indirect one, to another, and, like children at the old 
play of see-saw, the rise of one produces a propor- 


,,score of personal appearance. 


ithe lawyer, I succeeded. 


jing 


tionate fall of the other. Our virtues and our vices, 


our happiness and our misery, are all graduated upon 
this scale, and we are either good or bad, not accord- 
ing to any abstract principle of right and wrong, but 
Friends and 
our 


as we compare ourselves with others. 
fues are transformed into mirrors, by which 
thoughts, feelings, and dispositions are reflected to our 
view, and struck out in such bold relief as by no pos- 
sibility to escape either our admiration or our disgust. 
Of this kind of experience it has been my fortune to 
have a great, perhaps a disproportionate share. I have 
on all occasions, eagerly sought out originality of cha- 
racter. 1 have studied, weighed, and reflected, until 
perhaps, like the enthusiastic antiquary, by the force 
of whose imagination the commonest pebbles are me- 
tamorphosed into valuable and well authenticated 
relics of antiquity,I have been induced to magnify 
trifles, and attach undue importance to ineidents of or- 
dinary occurrence. 

These reflections, although by no means new to me, 
have been called forth by a ramble from which I have 
just returned, and which | cannot refrain from eommu- 
nicating to the indulgent reader. 

All who are in the habit of indulging themselves 
with a lounge in that chief of lounging places, Broad- 
way, must have been struck with the appearance of a 
little elderly gentleman, of rather a reserved demea- 


‘nor,and remarkable for his peculiar exactnesson the 


Early and late, warm 
and cold, wet and dry, no matter when, he is there. 
Like a faithful sentinel he is ever at his post, so that 


one at all inclined to the poetical, would not hesitate a 


moment to set him down as the genius of the place. 
Che singularity of his manner struck me with peculiar 
force, and I long desired to know his history. For 
some time I endeavoured in vain to effect an introduc- 


* 


tion, When, at length, by the politeness of my friend | 


An acquaintance of great 
intimacy ensued. I found him communicative to an 
extreme, and in the ramble to which I have alluded, 


taking advantage of his good nature, I obtained from 


him the following sketch, which, at the hazard of be- 


to the illustration with 


which I set out, I shall give nearly in his own words 


considered obnoxious 


‘I was an only son, and the youngest of eleven 


children ; and, as ts always the case with the young- 


est, especially if a boy, I was the favorite of my mo- 
ther. Born to independence, though not exactly to 
affluence, I was bred as children of wealthy parents 
for the most part are, to lofty ideas of my own conse- 
quence, which, if not inconsistent with equality in 
others, are always sensitively alive to any thing like 
rivalry,and which, without condescending to contend 


for the palm, claim it as a right which no one eught or 


dare dispute. Possessed, in addition to these requi- 


sites to the character and breeding of a gentleman, of 


a fair and rather handsome person, I early received an 
inclination towards displaying it to the best advantage, 
and, before I was six years old, took as much pride in the 
proper adjustment of my dress as I ever did in my mors 
confirmed days of habitual and irreclaimable punctili- 
How often did I beat my favorite dog for 


his familiarity, when calculated to soil the glossy sur- 


ousness. 





face of my “shining blue !” how often have | 
quarreled with my nurse for placing around my neck 
at meals the apron designed to save, but im reality 


soiling with its linty fleece, my elegant clothing !— 
lif I 
1, it 


may be allowed the expression, when schoolboy days 


And, inthe more advanced years of childhooc 


s¢ 


» invariably bring with them the long but by no 
means tedious train of s« hooilboy recreations, with 


what staid sternness of demeanor would I skulk away 


from my schoolmates, and seek amusement alone, lest 
in mingling with them, some harm might befall my 


atict 


clothes, or some envious rent intrude upon the satisfac- 


time, it can be kindled into a flame. 


tion | then experienced of being considered the hand 
somest and best dressed boy in the school; or, if I ever 
ventured to emerge from the state of solitude to which 
my exactness on the score of personal appearancr 
seemed inevitably to consign me, how constantly did 
the appellation of “dandy” reach my ears from thc 
envious lipsof those to whom rags afforded the un 
limited enjoyment of their boyish sports, without th: 
slightest fear of tearing their attire, or injuring a new 
How often would some envious urchin tread 
upon my devoted toes—taunt me about my watch— 
steal my pocket handkerchief or my hat—chalk my 
seat—and, with the instinctive obstinacy of the pig 


coat! 


coupled with all the petty spite which is the sure con- 
comitant of envy, studiously turn every little peculi 

arity of manner, conduct, or dress, to me so dear, inte 
objects of ridicule and jest! And yet how vainly! 
Dress was my study—my devotion—my pleasure—my 
all—to which I was reconciled to sacrifice every othe: 
source of gratification however tempting, and in spite 
of all that I sutfered—for tothe youthful mind what caz 
be a source of greater suffering than to be excluded 
from a participation in youthful pleasures, and be de 

barred from all friendly intercourse with its equals 
without daring to presume upon the notice of its su 

periors, to anticipate in one sense and in another t 
fall behind the proportionate advance of years, and t¢ 
stand, as it were, alone, without afriend to share ou 

happiness, orto whom to impart our misery ?—T stil 
clung to this idol of my heart's devotion; and, like 
Gloster, having staked my life upon a cast, resolved te 
stand the I The sam 

course did I] commencement to the 


completion of my education—the same results eontinu 


hazard of the die. did so. 


pursue from the 
ed to follow, and I entered upon life a gentleman by 
birth, and a misanthrope by habit and education. ¢ 
had learned, what few learn until they have had som« 
experience of the world, what it was to be the objec? 
of envy, and it was in vain that I endeavoured to ri 
myself of the idea that, as far as I was concerned 


to 


this feeling was universal and likely be Jasting 
Every body who has written upon *man,’ that neve 
failing subject of moral speculation, has said that he 
I believe it 
own life confirms my opimion. 


passion, it is true, but it nevertheless continues to x 


anda knowledge of m: 


We may restrain the 


is a social being 


ist; we may smother the fire, but in a moment, at an 
So it is with or 


social feelings. I accordingly determined to awakei 


the spark which had so long lain conce aled, and, like: 


ltrue convert, I had scarce emerged upon the stage ot 


life betore I set about the practice of the social virtues 
but not at the sacrifice of my favorite passion fi 


] went to parti 


I mingled with my equals; 


less than six 


dress. 


plays, balls, and, in short, m months, | 


was all caiety, and life, and pleasantness, and socia 


I Wherever 


bility. . there was I, and, in al! 
the circles of beauty 


ty 


shion wa 
and ton I cut a very prominent 


firure; but I was the same incorrigible dandy as be- 
fore. I was witty, and enjoyed the jests of others, 
but never would suffer myself to be decoyed into ; 
hearty laugh lest I should displace my handsomely 
starched cravat and collar. I was gay—but to 
dance!—(Oh what a destroyer of arrangement !— 


what a disturber of that gra eful negligence, so indis 


pensable to gentility !)}—I did not dance. I was ga 
lant—but to tie a lady’s shoe, or pick up her glove 


dropped, intentionally no doubt, to put my gallantry t: 


the test—the thing was impossible. But notwitl 
standing, I mixed with society and enjoyed it; m 
company was sought, and myself caressed; the ger 


tlemen treated me with courtesy, and the ladies, in : 


kind of suppressed whisper, designated me as “ th 
handsome man:;” but all would not do. I was not 
could not be beloved I was a very convenient ¢or' 
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of person in parading the fashionable promenades with 
the ladies, in carrying their fan, or reticule, or parasol, 
in conducting them to the play, but that was alle 
although, like Childe Harold.I enjoyed the smiles, the 
compliments, and the flattery of the fairest of the 
fair, still, my fate like his, seemed to say, 

** Vet, while the rivers seck the sea, 

* And while the young stars shine, 


* Ne woman's love shal! light on thee, 
‘* No woman's heart be thine.’ 


Occasionally I experienced a slight twinge of Jove, but 
there it ended; matrimony had no charms forme. I 
had been what is termed a“ ladies’ man,” and to that, 
and that alone,I attribute my disrelish to marriage. 
Accustomed to the flattery of all, such can seldom 
bring their ideas to the steadiness and fixedness of 
purpose necessary to make a choice, and day after 
day creeps on, until they find themselves consigned to 
the ‘ black lettered list’ of confirmed and irreclaimable 
bachelors. So at least it has been with me. 

“Tam now in my fiftieth year, and, when I take a 
retrospective view of my life. 1 cannot but ask myself 
what have I been about? Have I increased the stock 
of human wisdom or enjoyment, or will my exit leave 
a blank in the heart of one single human being? The 
answer combines in itself the solemn as well as the ri- 
diculous. It 
been a walking hat-pin; my person an ambulatory 
tailor’s sign board, and my whole existence a kind of 


is no. For thirty years my head has 


istless dream, surrounded on all sides by deep and im- 
penetrable vacuity. Tosay that I am now reformed 
would be to contradict the obvious truth so beautifully 
expressed by the author of Waverley: * Habits, mas- 
ter George, habits which to young men are like 
threads of silk, so lightly are they worn so scon bro- 
ken, but which hang on our old limbs as if time had 
stiffened them into gyves of iron. No, | have not 
I am still the same ridiculous being that I 
and 


reformed. 
have ever been, with only the addition of 


age 
although I possess the consciousness of the fact, I 
blush to own that I want resolution to wean myself 
trom a course of life fraught with so much that is ri- 
diculous, and I may add vicious, and relieved by so 
little calculated to render it endurable. 

I was about to urge the subject further, but the 
warm, and by no means dissembled seriousness with 
which the little gentleman concluded his narration, 
prevented me. I returned to my room, which over- 
tooks his favorite walk, to pen this hasty sketch, and, 
while I am now writing, my eye, wandering from the 
paper before me, discerns him mingling in the scene 
with which he appeared so heartily disgusted not an 


B. 


hour ago. 





THE ESSAYIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


FRAGMENT OF A ROMAN MANUSCRIPT, 


OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


PRERRERERAEIA, =O With a toga drawn close about 


ine, I took my station at the eastern gate of the tem- 
Leaning against a column, | waited the coming 
The sun had just risen from his 
Clothed in robes of 
virgin white, with veils reaching to the ground, the 


ple. 
of the procession. 
couch as it entered the forum. 
priestesses resembled the fairy beings which the 
soothsayers of my country say await my coming in 
the abodes of the blessed. The early dawn, shedding 
its mysterious light on every tower and every edifice, 
onspired with the procession, slowly and majestically 
winding its way up the broad avenue, to render the | 
scene truly one of enchantment. At length it reached 
Quick, without command, the massive 
Ever and anon as it entered, I 


the temple. 
tes flew open 





, to exterminate them fromthe earth. 


' ruin of a patrician palace. 


caught the glance of a bright eye, as it flashed through 
some eyelet in the veils, until a form I could not mis- 
take came up. A hand, white as her own veil, quickly 
pushed aside her robe, and dropped a sprig of myrtle. 
Snatching up the flattering token of preference, I 
pressed it a thousand times to my lips, and hastened to 
the palace of my patron. 

On the day of my arrival from Numidia, I had seen 
Anathasia in the family of Ventidius, fair and graceful 
as the queen of beauty when she sprang to her sea- 
shell from ocean's foam. To see her was to love her. 
The purple currents which swelled my veins agreed 
well with the enthusiastic fire which glowed on her 
cheek, and long ere we could teach our tongues to 
frame each other's speech, our eyes had looked a lan- 
guage well understood by kindred spirits. 

Seated in a grotto of my patron's garden, or wan- 
dering down an avenue leading to the banks of the 
Tiber, she used to relate the early history of her 
country—of the kings—of the glorious republic—and 
then, in accents of grief, would dwell on the causes 
which had led to their servitude under the emperors. 
Now and then a strange expression would drop from 
her as she spoke of a God to me unknown, and if | 
interrupted her with a fond expression, the ready tear 
would start into her eye. 

I whiled away the remainder of the day in dreaming 
In the evening, whilst reposing on a 
at the door. 


of the morning. 


couch, Demetrius, a centurion, stood 


** Prince,” said he, * are you for a might excursion? 
Ever ready for any thing which promised an adventure, 
I sprang up and assented. We started. At the janicu- 


The word was given 


lum we found a chosen band. 
to 


Swiftly we 


Coming to the Tiber we embarked 


glided past the lofty palaces which line 


rf 


march. 


Demetrius now explained the cause of 
He said that in the time of Augustus 


either shore. 

the expedition. 
a new religion had sprung up in Judea. It had strength- 
ened in persecution ; but that of late, until the burn- 
ing of the city, they had been suffered to teach their 


doctrines unmolested. ‘hat destructive event having 


been charged as their act, Nero had issued his edicts | 


That night infor- 
mation had been given where a party were at their 
devotions, and he had been commanded to seize them. 


Having now passed the utmost bounds of the city, 


we came tothe wild and desolate country as you ap- | 


Landing 
Nota star pierced the black canopy 
De- 
the word to halt, 
A 


murmuring of voices seemed to fill the air. 


proach the sea. at a jutting pier, we pur 


sued our course. 
ofthe night. Cautiously and swiftly we moved. 


metrius, in a smothered tone, gave 
and sweet 


Stealing 


and, drawing close, bid me listen. low 


through the high herbage we came to a dilapidated 
Looking through a crevice 
of the broken wall, we saw ten or twelve persons en- 
gaged in their rites. When they had concluded sing- 
ing, they knelt, and an aged man, with silver locks, 
his eyes turned towards heaven. his hands in an atti- 

Demetrius 
At the 


tude of devotion, muttered an incantation. 


ordered his men to surround the ruin. word 


we were among them with our naked blades. They 
made battle. The struggle was short. Demetrius 


The 


One passed 


at a blow cleft in two the chief priest. women 


screamed and endeavoured to escape. 
the rent—another was f A soldier seized 
her by the hair, and whirled his sword A 
cloud passed from the moon and revealed her features. 
She I cleft his skull. 


ollowing. 


to strike. 


It was Anathasia ! screamed. 
“ Fly—tly ! 
Demetrius dashed upon me. 

‘* Madman,” he said, *“* what mean you’ Would you 
save a wretch who would overthrow your altars and 


] exclaimed. 


household gods ?” 


; : "ee {! 
“ Save her,” I cried, “and the palace of my fathers 


, 


shall shall call 


be 


master. 


yours—a thousand slaves 


He shook his head. My brain wason fire. I raved— 


I foamed. I used every art to persuade him to suffer 


her to escape; butallinvain. Binding the prisoners, 
they hurried them on board, and soon we were in 
Rome. They were taken to the citadel. 

The sun had just shed his first beams on the forum 
Th caught my sight. The 
gush of feeling wastoo much. Yesterday at this hour 


Now al) 


me as I en 


as I crossed it. temple 
1 was happy in the anticipation of bliss. 


was blasted. Ventidius, breathless, met 

My countenance told him I knew all. 

he 

disgrace on my house, and forswear her country’s 
— 

There a 


with her 


tered. 
“ Cursed girl, cried,* thus to bring ruin and 


gods. To day she expiates her life. is 
spectacle in the amphitheatre, and she 
wretched companions will be torn by wild beasts.” 


How I got there I know not—the first I knew I was 


at the palace of the emperor thundering for admit- 
tance. Nero had not risen; and there was no en- 
trance, not even foraprince. In an agony of suspense 


I paced the avenue to his palace. Moments seemed 


hours. At length | was admitted. I rushed into the 


presence of him who ruled the world. A pale, weak, 
young man, reclining on a couch. 
», oh save her! 


“ Greatest of emperors, save 


He raised his head and gazed 
t=) 


; My voice choked. 
on me in astonishment 
* Guards, how gained this madman admittance ?" 
Rushing in they seized me. 
‘| am Numidia’s prince,” I cried; “ but grant my 
petition, and my domains shal) be yours.” 
* Thy he said with a smile,“ and are 
they not mime already ? 
My breast swelled—my veins burned—I would have 
but my better genius pre- 


domains ! 
Away with him 


rushed upon the tyrant ; 
valle d 
I st 


side. 


vod without the palace, Demetrius was at my 
You,” I said, * you are the cause of my ruin.” 

“ Nay, nay, my friend, it is not 1, but the great gods 
This girl hath rushed blindly to her ruin. I could not 
save her when you begged me, tor there were others 
nigh. But now it isin your power, if such is yout 
will. 

Hope lighted up my heart 

“ My will, great Jove! I'd down to black Tartarus, 
and beard Pluto himself on his throne, to save but 6 
single drop of her costly blood. 

‘ Follow then, if such is your mind. 

We crossed the forum—ascended the Tarpeiat 
Rock, and were in the citadel. 

* | will command the guard to wait without,” said 
Demetrius. “ While youare within, persuade her, and 
we will secrete her in a subterraneous passage which 
At dead of night a trireme wil 


leads to the Tiber 


be prepared, and you with her can escape to your land 
Haste, for the hour of the games is at hand.” 


but entered as the por 
She was kneel- 
ing. She 


slowly raised her head, and seeing me, uttered an ex- 


I needed not the incentive ; 
at his command, were opened 


The creaking of the hinges aroused her. 


tals, 


clamation and inquired the reason of my coming? 

To save you, dearest girl; you and your compa- 
nions are condemned to a dreadful death. I come to 
save you. 

A shudder passed through her frame. 

« You cannot save me, you will only risk your own 
life in vain.” 

“1 can, I can; Demetrius is my friend, and we have 
provided the means.” 

** And my friends—can 

= No. 

“ Then I cannot 


o be saved 


} 
the y¥ ai 


- 
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‘* Oh, say not so, you are the only being that binds | the signal. The gates opened. The hungry beasts 
me to existence. But we are losing time. Come, we |rushed in, thirsting for their prey. My sight grew 
will secrete you until evening, and then together we |dim. My brain whirled. I sprang towards the arena. 
will embark in a trireme for my beloved land; and | Ventidius grasped me. I fell as dead. 
there, far from tyrants, we will pass our lives in peace'| A shout that rent the very welkin roused me. The 
and harmony.” 

A smile passed over her lovely face as she shook | gorging themselves with their lacerated bodies. One 


noble animal, leaving his prey, his eyes glaring like 


beasts had torn every one but Anathasia, and were 


her head and said, 
“ And think you I cannot die for my Saviour who} two suns, rushed, pawing and throwing up the sand, 
lied for me? Oh, it is sweet to think of him, and trust |\towards the devoted girl as she knelt. The noble 
m his name.” ‘beast stopped short in mid career, gazed on her for a 
“ Now is not the time for such wild fantasies.”’ 
“ Fantasies!” she repeated ; and the tear ran down||mangled corpse. The multitude shouted to the ta- 
her lovely cheek as she raised her eye to heaven. |vourite to save her. The wretch, with a demoniac 
“Ah! you cannot appreciate these feelings. Here, smile, commanded a royal tiger to be loosed. A 
take this, and when I am gone to my Redeemer, read | smothered execration burst from the populace. 
‘*Who dares oppose my will?” cried the roused 
it to you.” Popilius, darting a look of defiance around, and then 
She handed me a parchment scroll. fell listlessly back on his couch. It was beyond the 
“ Haste, haste,” cried Demetrius, as he rushed in;||strength of mortal to endure. I snatched a sword, 
leapt into the arena shouting for aid. A lion rushed 


moment, and roaring, dashed aside to an already 


t, and consider it deeply for the sake of her who gave 


* the guards are here.” 


“Then,” said I,** in spite of yourself will I save|jon me. My sword was buried in his heart. J raised | 


you.” the fainting girl and retreated to a gate which the! 


I attempted to seize and carry her forth. The||populace had burst. We were safe. The enraged 
heavy tramp of the soldiers echoed along the passage. || people, breaking through the guards, seized the wretch 
It was too late. livid with fright, and hurled him to the beasts. The 

I stood before the ampitheatre. The thousands and || amphitheatre rang with shouts of joy as the infuriated 
the tens of thousands were hastening in, their counte- jj lions tore him limb from limb. Hareb. 
nances eager for the bloody spectacle. All was con- | 
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fusion. The earth seemed changed. A vague notion 
of something dreadful weighed upon my mind. Soon} 





the shouts of the servile multitude announced the 
coming of the favourite emperor. The ear was deaf- |! hon close of - Velume.—As the traveller whe prosecutes 
. a long journey ‘hlohts, at » close mg 1 VIEW 

ened with the clang of brazen-throated trumpets. ong journey, delights, at the close of cach day, to es 
its transactions, to recall the impressions of the scenes he 


country, the mechanics, will march in solemn processio! 
through the streets, and the honourable the members of th« 
corporation, will assemble at the city-hall to eat their costly 


) viands, and quaff their sparkling wines for the benefit of the 


public. In the evening the actors, (those brief chroniclers 
of the times, whose good report is said to be better than a: 
epitaph,) will hold forth at their respective theatres, to thi 
edification of all who will listen to them. At the Park two 
new pieces, splendid and unsurpassed, will be produced, and 
the rival houses, the Bowery and the Chatham, will not be 
outstripped in their attempts to please. All those who doubt 
American patriotism, may be convinced of its existence this 
evening. The very name of liberty will produce three cheers, 
that of Washington six, and the appearance of his cocked- 
hat and jack-boots three times three. Music and noises ot 
every kind—the tantarara of ti.e trumpet—the rub-a-dub of 
the drum—the vile squeaking of the fife—the huzza of the 
raggamuflins—the mouthing of the public orator, and last, 
not least, the ding-dong of the brazen-tongued bell, with the 
firing of cannon, the explosion of rockets, squibbs, and 
crackers, will add to the variety, grandeur, and confusion of 
our national jubilee, and complete the amusements of the day 


The City Convention —We had intended to exhibit ful 
length portraits of the august personages who « ompose this 
body, and detail their eloque nee for the benefit of our rea- 
ders ; but the task we find more arduous and extensive thar 
we anticipated, or than would be thought worthy of occupy 
ing the requisite space in ourcolumns. We therefore “ give 
it up,” expressing the hope that they will do nothing bu 
what has the general good in view. 


The Springs.—Great preparations have been made at the 
fashionable resorts, in anticipation of the throng of visitor 
shortly expected to animate them with life and gaiety. A 
numerous collection is already in this city, prepared to star! 
on the first elevation of Mr. Fahrenheit to ninety-two di 
grees. On their way they will not furget to ascend the 
heights consecrated by Mr. Webb to reflection and repose, 





The chariot of Popilius was in sight. He alighted. 
Dashing aside his guards, | was at his feet, grasping 
the hem of his robe. Lis face became flushed for a 
moment as he turned to his guards. 

“ What means this?” 

My patron, alarmed for my safety, rushed forward. 
Raising me, he besought the wretch to pardon me 
for | had but lately arrived from my barbarous country, 
und was but a novice in the manners of the imperial 
city. I essayed to speak. My voice was choked 
with agitation. He passed on. Ventidius and his 
friends were carrying me from the place, when re- 
covering I cried, 

* Where take ye ni If she is to die I will be 


present.” 


Ventidius replied, * You will but endanger yourself; | 


yut if such be your desire, | will gratify the son of my 
triend.” 

We were seated on the benches provided for th 
foreign princes. Close on the right was the tyrant's 
favourite, negligently reclining on the suggestwm, en- 
sompassed by his thousands of guards; on the furthe: 
side were immense iron grated portals, through which 


could be seen the glaring eyes of hungry lions chafing 
- 


atthe bars. An immense sea of heads filled the seats, 
as they rose one above another. 


te was 


The spectacle commenced. The eastern : 


ced 


thrown open. A small band entered and wal 





slowly to the centre of the arena. In their midst my 
ardent gaze discovered Anathasia. The wretch con- 
demned to black Tartarus’ gulf is happy compared to 
me. Unmoved by all these dreadful preparations, they 
knelt; and as their gaze turned upwards, a smile ot 


A mur- 


mur, like the sound of distant waters, broke from the 


oy and resignation played on their features. 


multitude, answered interruptedly by the roaring of 


the confined lions. Above it al! rose the sound of 


voices chanting with a me lody that belonged not to} 


earth. The multitude were hushed, and in that assem- 


blage of myriads nought was heard but the celestial |! 


harmony of that devoted band. 


| 


Phe favourite wave 


has traversed and the persons with whom he has exchanged and by nature, to the enjoyment of the most magnificent 


friendly offices, and to anticipate renewed pleasures for the #nd sublime scenery in the world 


tnorrow ; so the conductor of a periodical publication, as he||  Roekaway.— iteower ian ened upon the “muliitudinow 
reaches the conclusion of each volume, is gratified with the|| seas,” whose waves, crested with foam, come dashing and 
retrospect of his past labours and successtul efforts, and, in roaring upon this spacious beach, and mingled himself 
the hope of continued improvement, invigorates himself for | aypidst all their deateming clamour, with its fresh water 


light and wonder, well fitted 





greater and bolder attempts. May we not be disappointed | will recall a scene of equalled di 


n our hope 


But we have spoken so much of ourselves’! to awaken ideas of grandeur in the nund, and relieve it fron 


lately, that we shall say no more at present, but let our next | the dull monotonies of every-day lite. Unfortunately for th: 


volume speak for itself. We shall only remind our agents reputation of the place, a recollection of heavy charges at th: 


and subscribers generally, that punctuality is expected inj hotels and boarding-houses, will also come in to deter from a 


compliance with the terms of the paper. repetition of the jaunt. This objection should be done awa) 
: agg ‘iwith. We understand that the accommodations are exce 

-Imusements for the Fourth of July.—For the information of lent the present season. ot endl pe that the prices will als 
be a recommendation to visitors 
be amiss to enumerate a tew of the prominent places of | 


the numerous strangers who are now 1n the city, tt may not 


amusement, by visiting which, all tastes may be gratified, Bath.—The most delighttul ride on a summer's afternoon, 
and meritorious zeal to please the public, be generously re- when the heat of the city fairly threatens to roast one, and 
warded. The National Academy of Design and the Acade-|j #™ him into a live coal, is on the turnjke, which, commen- 
my of the Fine Arts, offer to the amateur and connoisseur |“ trom the city-like village of Brooklyn, leads southwardly 
ample resources for an hour or two in the morning. Thence |°¥"! the romantic hills to Flatbush, and through the neat and 
highly cultivated township of the same name, to the plains 


1 lounge at the American or Peale’s Museum, will open to : 
and shore of Bath. The prospect for water and land scene- 


the eyes of the beholder the wonders of nature as displayed 
- » , . ] - — ) : 7 - 
nthe three departments of zoology, botany, and mineralog y blended is unrivalled—the accommodations for bathing 
in the three departm t zoology, bot and mineralogy. |"¥ »! 
on and tishing unsurpassed 
The curiosities of art and history, of foreign and distant na- || @@¢ "Se Unsurpa 


tions, as well as of our own aborigines, will also lend their | 


the Mayor, has, with a prompt 
On the 


Small Por.—His hor 


charms to gratify scientific and popular inquiry ones that rehects hone 
a os ‘ it S LLUEIG ai 


i bis administration, notified the 
1 when the spirits flag for want of refection, the 


way, anc ‘ 
sj doen ' , inhabitants of this city of the alarming extent to which this 
! 1! wl ‘ ] Pe . } 
rardens will extend wide their portals, and spread their lu.u- ' 
var ' : yp pread the ar foul and pestilential disease exists in the southern ports and 
ous feasts ter the indulgence ot the most exquisite palate. , . , 
nos . _ ee Oe Se eee Oy —_ the West-India unk especially Havana, Matanzas 


Niblo’s enchant 


cream, and Castle-garden, with tts ample and cheertul pros- 


r retreat, Contoit’s, with its unrivalled ice- Now-Orteans. &c. te cs , 
ave = < >» * { us ‘} ‘ 


York to vaccinate as ma y mdivicuals as in their powe 


all the physicians in New 


ts—little Chatham, with its crystal fountain, and old , 
pee _— . pentane d ol whether they be citizens or strangers, adults or infants, whe 
Vauxhall, with its romantic green alleys, and its statue on 
— ge : e have not heretolore been vaccinates \ve trust the recom 
horseback, and, far up town, (where or Graham lost his . 
10 ck, am | : ha J a mendation will not be unheeded, and that the paternal ca: 
way in seeking Mount Pitt Cireus,) East River garden, with , , “ 
: P : of our spirited public tunctionary may be appreciated anc 
its band of music from the ivy-vard—all will offer their en- , , ‘ aw ¢ — 
wege al - reciprocated both by the | ssion and the mbabitants 
ticements, and may be selected in turn, as fancy or whim ‘ a : 
: general. Every day’s experience confirms the preventive 
directs. Steam boats will be in readiness to transport you, ‘ . ia. oa 
: a, : powers of the kin ck. Its utility indeed been ques 
at a moment's warning, to the most delightful landiig-places | | . 


tioned ; but it) niv bv the tnorant and the prejudiced. 











in the newzhbourhood of the cits rtrom its throng and ton a 
bustl Aniinated nature will not withhold its pow rful at-!} Subscribers to the Criti With the commencement of o1 
tractions. Throughout the day, the nulitary will parade iajj new volume, we shall ava | ourselves of the very genera 


rious war”’—}i wish of the lat atrons of the Critc to supply them wit 


d sinew of the | the Mirrer 


all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
pony 


the civic societies, composed of the bo: 
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Tale of the woods .é aura ; 2 


The philosopher’s stone 18 
The springs — 26 
Talkers of every de SC cription : 29 
The influence of the dog-star 34 
The two garlands. 37 
The awkward man . . 14 
The croppy . .- 92 
The covenant of hea arts 2 
The ocean cavern 67 
The peasant countess . . 73 
The memory of other day el 
The farmer’s son . :< . S2 
Tragedy and comedy 82 
The martyred wife 82 
The language of flowers 83 
The touchy lady 85 
The two widowed ladies. 91 
The wedding nng 92 
The wise princess. 93 
he talking lady 97 
The Jewish talmud. . . . 98 
The evileye . oe i i 
The story of the lady Olivia de Castro . 100 
The secrets of the heart 113 
The sweets of romance 116 
The gardener iis 
lhe Devil’s barn 12 
The rouse . 124 
Che betrothed love rs 132 
The lady of Ruthven . 
The long day = ; ‘ 134 
The light of nature 135 
The city of New-York 147 
The maid of the Beryl. 149 
The magician of Vicenza . 153 
The three swans. A German tradition 156 
The shaw . " : 170 
Che Greek 182, 188, 196 
The late postmaste r 187 
The late Dr. Farmer : ‘ 195 
The late Mr. Daniel I. Barnes 220 
The election 197 
franslation from the Sp einials 205 
he general and his lady 212 
The painter’s revelation . 226 
The residence of Sir Walter Scott. 229 
Too handsome for any thing 230 
The Esmeralda 236 
The tapestried chamber 241 


The author 





The shell 377 
Tropical sunsets 279 
The pleasures of winter 83 
The beauty of the skin 299 
The history of a heart . Ss 
The management of children 315, 324 
The bachelor $22, 332 
The history of a felon. ° 25 
The insurgent . . — 329, 339, 345 
The force of imagination i 363 
ThetwoEmiles . . iat f 387 
Thoughts onthe words “ turn out” . . 372 
The Peripatetic 388, 396, _ 412 
Theatrical portraits 3591, 396, , 411 
The cloaked atone : 4 409 
Un Faineant . 161 
Unwritten music. . . . . 340 
Varieties, 8, 11, 13, 19, 35, 43, 67, 79, 87, 93 
99, 107, 126, 131, 147, 167, 206, 211, 223, 
227, 231, 239, 243, 246, 254, 262, 275, 283, 
290, 307, 347, 355, 363, 370, 379, 387. 
Vicissitudes of fortune. 347 
Wonderful horn of Olde aug 93 
Whoisshe? . . 350 
What shall I do? . 365 
Windsor ball ; b's 402 
Yours, faithfully . ‘ - 99 
Youthful friendships : - 346 
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Alas, how light a cause may move . . 32 | 
As pilgrim wanderers . ‘ 50 
At Cheltenham, where one drinks 3 - Gt 
All thoughts, all passions, all de lights . 2 
A monarch on his death-bed lay 88 
And thou, fair flower of hope 127 
Ah, dear one, it was left for thee 140 


| Genteel in personage 


A deep-toned lyre hung murmuring. . 118 | 
A gallant form is passing by 176 
Adieu, the chain is shivered now 224 | 
Again the flowers we loved to twine 232 | 
As o’er a bright and rapid nll 240 
Ay, now I’ve lit upon a theme 248 
And wilt thou think of him who traced 249 
A lady young, and gay, and fair 256 


And let them weep—and let them mourn 280 





And art thou dead ? 304 
A fairer face, a brighter eye 319 
Anna, list! the zephyrs play . 347 
Ah, thine is not the bref array . 376 
Bride, upon thy marriage day 16 
Beneath these rankly spreading weeds 24 
Behold the scene, where late 50 
Blue eyes and jet tell out one morn 56 
Beside the nuptial curtain bright 78 
By woods and groves the oracles . 240 
Come o’er the border, dearest 48 
Come take the lute—the lute I | wed 56 
Come, touch the =e my gentle one 72 
Come, tancy! ; j 13! 
Cooper, whose name. oo I 4 
Cling not to earth, thou dreamer. Ii 
Come, ye that toil in hope A so « = Eee 
Come, mingle the tide of song 360 
Come, come, there 1s a sorrowing bre -ath ; 576 
Doubt, when radiant smiles are shining 203 
Day departs this upper air . 22 
- gle, this is not thy sphere 19 
E.xz alt, for the Saxon 1s robb’d of his spoil 92 
Eve is the hour of bliss 168 
Edith, o’er the waters blue . 344 
Earth holds thee not, though bright 368 


Farewell, my gentle harp, farewell 

Fear not, Lorenzo! satire’s shafts 
False friends, like insects 

False diamond set in flint 

Famed city of “eens queen 

Fallen and sere . 

From distant climes the stranger came 

For me, I rhyme not for postenty . 

Fond dreamer in life’s bud 

First flowers of the spring time 

From Susquehanna’s farthest springs 
Good night! oh may thy slumber be 

Geneva ; 

tive me the active spring of gladnes: ss. 


Gentle one and beautiful 

Her mighty sails the breezes swell 

His face was wan and very pale 

Ilow various mid life’s busy rounds . 

He came not with the glittering sword 

He came, a meteor trom the sky 

Here lies, by death smitten 

His foot’s in the stirrup . 
How happily, how happily the flower rs 
He sought her east, he sought her west 
Her look was calin, but it was not 
He’s gone, dear Fanny, gone at last 
How lone sly, be eutifully hes 

How still the pensive twilight throws 


I must tune up my harp’s broken string 

I knew a gentler maid : . os © oe 
I do not love thee—thou art not a 
I love the memory of the hour 56 
It was a fairy scene : 57 
I would not be the one to bre ak 72 
I made a mountain brook my guide . 80 
I was born to hate my kind 86 
I stood the lowly grave 88 
I mark where morning bre ake th 96 
It waved not through an eastern sky 104 
It was the time when children bound . 128 


It was the holy twilight hour .. . 184 
I go, | go! and must mine image fade 206 
Indulgent patrons . 2 
I need not name thy thrilling name 
I'm almost tired of waiting here 
[look back on the vanished year 
If | had but two little wings 

I cannot call thine image up . 

Is thy heart pure and gentle ? 











Look out upon the stars, my love 264 
Mr. Leach made a speech 27 
My heart was a mirror 32 
Minstrel, farewell ‘ 160 
Maiden, awake from thy slumbers 160 
My weary heart! joy, wake again 230 
Mid the silence of that hour 312 | 


) 


Methinks ‘twas on some glorious night 392 


My own, my child! with strange delight 393 | 
Nay, droop not, love 8 
Now sit, Alphonso—let the light 8 
No more shall the spring 112 
No more, no more that plaintive strain 264 
Oh sunbeam to the gloomy hour . . . & 
Oh breathe, in mercy 40 
Oh weep not, tho’ | now am doom’d 88 
Oh drearily and heavily 96 
Oh dream not that a cheerful brow 96 
Oh swear not by the moon, my love 102 
Oh cheer thee, loved and love ly one 104 
Oh, poverty! And have I leant at last 14% 
Vh waste not thou the smallest thing 1640 
Once more, thou darkly rolling main 168 
Oh stay. oh stay, thou lady gay ‘ 184 
Oh lightly, lightly tread 240 
Oh, my ear-rings, . ear-npgs 236 
One kiss, dear maid, I said and sighe d 5b 


Oh youth, thou art a am ot bliss 
Oh smile. I cannot bear 

Old Nick, who taught the village s« hool 26 
Oh, in London there’s fun done d 
Oh, no, I never mention him . 
Oh, blessed heaven 

Oh, rest, sweet bird of heaven, 
On the border of Erie . 

Oh, there is music in the bells 
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Our hearts are one—the tie 400 
Oh lovely in thy loneliness . . . 412 
Pure girl! thy love is o’er 72 
Rude winds, that hoarsely blow 144 
Reflected on the lake, I love . lot 


Sleep on, thou dreamer . , 8 


She was very fair 19 
She stood up in the meekness of aheart 32 
She dwelt in proud Venetian halls 41 
She had been told 43 
She was a Grecian maiden 67 
She smiled, and I believed her true 72 


| Wake 


The joys of home have oft been told 
Thou hast a charmed cup, oh Fame . 
The lady’s cheek is very pale 

To iove thee was the easiest task 
Three spirits came at his natal hour . 
The winter’s wind is rushing. . 
Thou art gone ! 
Thou hast passed like spring . 
There was a child, a helpless child 
The sweet country maiden . 

There is a blight 

The maiden sat at her busy whe el. 


’Tis spring—the early leaves and bude 


The grave the grave! 

They say he sleeps in this lonely Place 
The dreams of infancy 

Thou hast fled, fairy torm 

Thou hast left us, dearest spirit 


They say that long years are a shadow 


Upon a mountain high and steep 


Where is my lover? can any one tell 


What hid’st thou in thy treasure caves 


When Harry was old 

What is a friend? a being who 
Whilst ether-, lured by joys of sense 
What though I smile—it follows not 
We met, yet did not speak 

When I was young and passing fair 
When fate’s decrees remorseless cal 
Where flows the fountain silently 
What is hfe? The wounded mind 
When to yon bright celestial spheres 
What is immortality 

We break the glass whose 
Why is that graceful female here 
We met upon the world’s wide face 
When summer’s sunny hues adorn 


When love’s reveill’e summons matron 


Warm is the heart in boyhood’s days 
Whence comes those strains : 

Wilt thou accept this little ring . 
Woman’s ¢ a et a smile can give 

» but that strain 


| We met in youth 


| When heaven unchair 1s thi s prison’d soul 


| Wert thou not born in fairy land ? 


Soft are your voices, oh ye sphe res 104 | 
Silent and mournful sat an Indian chief 112 | 
She knelt, she pray’d, I watch’d her eye 112 
Star of the west, thy dewy beam 144 
Should sorrow o’er my brow 168 
So early to the grave—alas! . . 173 


Strangers, your eyes are on that valley 189 


She dwelleth in elysium ; there 264 
Stately towers! blissful hours . 264 
Since childhood’s hour ‘ It 
Sweet spirit, if the ly rebemute . 328 





Stay near me—do not take thy flight 


Why, when a thousand stars, less bright 


Young, chaste, and lovely—pleased . 
Yes, dear one, to the envied train . 
You would not meet her eye 

You teH me you're promised a loyer 

MUSIC, 

Let us haste to Kelvin grove 

Tis sweet upon the impassioned wav« 
Oh yes, we ofte n mention her 
Oh no, we never mention her 

I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower 
Hurrah for the bonnets of blue 

Yes, I will leave my father’s hall 


Return, oh my love, and we'll never p: urt 
| Smile 


again, my bonny lassie 
Fall not in love. dear girls, beware 
Comun’ thro’ the rye 


The dashing white rgeant 

Love was once a little boy 

Meet me by n 100nlight, dear meld 
Buya broom : 
Home, sweet home 

Lord, remember David 


| I should very much like to know 


| Oh o 


| Hey, 


Sweet spot! I leave thee - « 333 
Spirit of Sappho! 342 
| She read—and again the dark cl louds 361 
Say a kind farewell, my Mary o « « BB] 
Spirit beloved, I will not mourn 400 
They tell us 0 f an Indian shore 16 
The night breeze steals across the lake It 
There was a beautiful spirit in her air 24 
Thou hast burst from thy prison 40 
To the sea, to the sea, my gallant bark 47 
Thy features do not wear the light . . 56 
The bugle sounds from hills afar ‘ 56 
There is a flower whose modest eye 7 
The sun had gone to rest, or rather . i) 
*Tis day—but sun or sky 64 
The bridal is over, the guests are all gone Gf 
There were Patty Polly wog 67 
The last sunburst of glory 96 
’Tis passing strange that men 10 
Thy harpers, fair Scotland . 104 
Tis pas st the time 104 


I ask not of the autumn gale 293 
lanthe, could I touch the lyre 336 
It was a sultry day of summer time 340 
I cannot speak in joyous strain 348 
I do not love thee 352 
I love to watch 360 
In the far chambers 368 
| It is not so, it is not so 376 
I dare not think 384 | 
I have gold in my coffe rs 395 
I have been ponde ring 396 
Know’st thou the land 184 
Lady, why thus turn away . 72 
| Lady, would you—know the passion 88 
| List, Carlos, list! I'll read to thee 120 
Light of the noble mind. . . . . . 131 
Leaves fall and wither 137 
Lady, I’ve seen thee in the hour 176 


Twelve years were past since last J saw (2 
The hour is past, the pleasure o’er 3 
’Twas a rich night in | es : 

Thou art bearing hence thy roses . 





| Oh, did you not hear of Kate Kearney 


There is a wild and burning dreain 135 
hou art passing hence, my brother 144 

The glorious day hath gleams of light . 152 

Thou glorious sea! more pleasing far 152 | 


There’s not a word thy lip hath breathed 152 
Thou gorgeous insect! flower of air 152 





The light that beams from woman’seye 152 
There was a song I dearly loved 160 
To souls less formed than thine to feel . 160 
The world is full ef poetry. The air 160 
The summer’s heir on land and sea 192 200 
The chord, the harp’s full chord 195 
There’s not a cloud the sun to shroud 200 
*Twas eve ; the broadly shining sun . 22 

The turf is on thee, Brainard 22 

The secret of her tongue concealed . 232 
The butterfly was a gentleman 2 243 


The bolt, the massy wall .. , . , , 248 
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Fairy queen 

Mary’s tears . — 

aze on me, for I forget 
Angels, ever bnght and fair 

W ha’ll be king but ¢ harlie 

the east-knot 
There’s nothing true but heaven 
Bonnie Doon 

Luther's celebrated judgment hymn 
I left thee where I found thee, love 
The maid of Langollen 

The bird let loose on eastern skies 
March to the battle field 

The blue bonnets over the border 


bonny br 


An old man would be wooing 
W hat can a poor maiden do 
Far o’er hill and dale 


Nora’s vow 


| One hour with thee 
| Look eut upon the stars, my love 


Thou art amid the festive halls . 
The sun that lights the roses 
Praise ye the Lord 

Seventeen 


The bird that through the summer ak 


My heart and lute are all the store 
Come, rest in this bosom ; 
Music from the Dumb 8 Savoyard ° 
Bridesmaid’s song and chorus 

The orphan boys of Switzerland 
Music from the Trip to Niagara 
Bese of Lucern 


!—the last farewell is pas st 


sacred wine 
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